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LIFE’S CALENDARS for 1922 


are now now ready 


LES Dog Calendr.............................. L.2 
LIFE’S Society Calendar.........000.0.... 1.25 
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(6 colored plates in each) 


LIFE’S Illustrated Calendat................ 2.00 I 
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“GJS for you can be sure the recipient will derive real pleasure from your gift 
the whole year round. LIFE appeals to all ages, old as well as young, and 
children enjoy it quite as much as those of larger growth. The true 
Christmas spirit is to give happiness to others, and a hearty “Just what I | 
wanted,” will come from the entire family. L 
Try it and see for yourself. A Christmas Card announcing your gift 
sent upon request. = 


Christmas Offer 7 


Enclosed find Five Dollars (Canadian $5.80, Foreign J Mah ry 
$6.60). Send Lire for one year to iii, < 
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Christmas Card 


hc lint ede ha a LIFE, 598 Madison Avenue, New York 


























A Merry Christmas—in Spite of All! 
Richard Le Gallienne 
















years ago in London town Meant nothing but idolatry. Our laughter and our love must be 

The bigots cut the Maypole down, And so it was the English beckoned Whispered, lest they should hear or see; 

Where “Merry England,” hand-in-hand, "Cross Dover Straits for Charles the ‘The Federal officer will soon 

Dance! round and round it in the Second— ; Keep watch on lovers ’neath the moon— 
Strand. ; — enough of saints, poor sin- A kiss that lasts for half a minute 

They made a crime of Christmas Day; po ie siy peace their Christmas din- Must have too high percentage in it. 


And passed strict laws ’gainst being gay ; pod 
They simply couldn’t bear to see . Yet, though they ban the Christmas 


A vestige of felicity. — But still the same sour race survives, bowl, a 

To wear a happy morning face Hating the joy in human lives; They cannot down the Christmas soul; 
Was «n indictable disgrace, Making, by law, all merriment Nor Bolsheviki nor near-beer 

And mince pie and the Christmas tree Less than one-half of one per cent. Can rob us of our Christmas cheer. 








“Oh, Harry, we simply must take that up—it’s so graceful.” 
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Sanctum Talk 


“ ELLO, Lire.” 
“My stars, if this isn’t Charlie 
Chaplin! What can I do for you?” 

“IT came in to get you to settle this 
limited armament conference with me 
—or whatever they call it.” 

“Just what do you mean by that, 
Charlie?” 

“Exactly what I say. Never was 
more in earnest in my life.” 

“You alarm me—but go on.” 

“It’s all quite simple. You've got 
Srains and I’ve got feet; between the 
two of us we ought to settle anything.” 


“But that combination won’t get us 
anywhere.” 

“Why not? It is true that there are 
plenty with brains, but they never 
know enough to shuffle off at the last 
moment, and that’s what makes war.” 

“That isn’t all that makes war, 
Charlie.” 

“Certainly not! But this combina- 
tion of you and me has something else 
that would stop war.” 

“What's that?” 

“A sense of humor.” 

“Are you sure?” 


=> ———— 


“If we hang together.” 
“What’s the program ?” 
“Make ’em laugh. You be 
morous as you can and I'll be 
just myself.” 
“And then what will happen? 
“Why, we'll get the whole 
eventually —laughing at itseli 
then there'll be no more war.” 
“Now you're joking.” 
“You bet Iam. Are you witl 
“T should shuffle.” 
“Then we're off, Lire!” 
“You lead, Charlie, and I'll 
and be sure and put your wor 
forward!” 
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Finis 


= OW was your peach crop 


season ?” 
“Why, a heavy storm blew dow: 
per cent. of it. And we'd hardly 
ered that when another wind 
along and took down the rem: 
fifty per cent.” 
“Hard luck! 


with them ?” 


Could you do anyt 


hu- 
well, 


llow 


toot 


this 


+ fty 


f ath- 


ime 


lung 


“Oh, my wife ate one and I ate the 


other.” 


Setting Him Right 


“CNTR,” said a guest at an evening 


party, to the gentleman beside 
him, “who is that extraordinarily 
homely woman in the frumpy gown, 


over there?” 


“You are mistaken, sir,” replied the 


other, walking away. 
wife.” 





Young Wildcat: Last year I wrote ye fer a autymobile an’ a pet alligator—member wot ye 
brought me? If ye keep that up, some day ye'll git a sock on the jaw. 








“She is not my 
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“Aw, You Can’t Fool Me! 











You’re th’ 


League of Nations!” 











“Mother, Ethel wore your necklace to the last party we went to. 


Don’t you 


think it’s my turn to wear it?” 


The Briary Bush 


“The Briary Bush” has strange, 
fascinating episodes, such as 
that when Rose-Ann and Felix, 
glorying in the fullness of youth, 
jump naked into newly piled- 
up heaps of snow.—Chicago Lit- 
erary Note. 

T was a happy couple 

Fed up with movie shows, 
And they jumped into a Briary Bush 
And scratched off all their clothes. 


And when they found their clothes were 
gone, . 

With all their might and main 

They jumped into a pile of snow 

And froze them on again. 


. Oliver Herford. 


Obituary 
ISTRUST—In Washington, D. C., 


Racial Distrust, beloved daugh- 
ter of Jingo and Yellow Journal Dis- 
trust, sister of Ignorance and Hysteria 
Distrust and the late Propaganda Bunk 
of Germany. Death caused by sudden 
shock from plain talk. The funeral will 
take place from the Pan-American 
Building at the convenience of the Lim- 
ited Armament delegates. The public 
is invited to attend. Bouquets grate- 
fully declined. Burial in the Pacific 
Ocean. Deceased was a member of 
Hearst Hop Smokers, Army Contract- 
ors’ Mutual Benefit Association; and 
honorary member of many pessimistic 
debating societies. Japanese papers, 
please copy. “ 





Why Cut Us Off From Beri. 


Beri? 


HE latest discovery of science 

merits our most respectful atten. 
tion. It is declared that if one sees to 
it regularly and persistently that there 
are enough vitamines in one’s food one 
will not get beri-beri. 

This appears to our more courageous 
instincts as highly unfortunate, and 
should be appropriately viewed with 
alarm. We have not only enjoyed most 
of the fatal diseases which the doctors 
hitherto have been so generous in pre- 
senting to us, but have gained 


from 
them a fuller and richer experience of 
life. Why at this late date should we 


be cut off from beri-beri? 

Ever since we first heard of beri-beri 
we have been secretly possessed by a 
desire to have it. It is due—so the 
scientists tell us—to a lack of vitamines, 
But how can we be sure that we are 
not eating vitamines? The truth is that 
science—upon which we have conie to 
rely for most of our sufferings-—has, 
in this instance, fallen short of that 
ideal which we had a right to expect. 
Science refuses to tell us how we can 
locate a vitamine, how we can creep 
up on it and sandbag it before it enters 
our system. This is what we don’t like 
about science. This is what disiurbs 
us and makes us nervous about the fu- 
ture. Science admits that it hasn't seen 
a vitamine, that all it knows is that it 
is there. No food is safe. Just when 
you think you are not getting any vita- 
mines, they may be crowding in wpon 
you, making it quite impossible for you 
even to get the first symptoms of beri- 
beri. 


T. L. M. 


Some Yuletide Reflections 


HRISTMAS 
year— 

Fact that’s never fussed me, 
For, despite its wealth of cheer, 
If ’twere oftener I fear 

It would wholly bust me. 


comes but once a 


* * * 
The Mistletoe is all well enoug!: in 
its way, but he is a poor sort of ian 
who cannot do his duty without it 


* * * 


Prohibition has put the flaming plum- 
pudding out of business, the modern 
substitutes for cognac having proved a 
failure. A plum-pudding lit by elec- 
tricity, or saturated with gasoline, lacks 
convincing qualities. 


John Kendrick Bangs. 
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‘LIFE: 
Polyp With a Past 


The Story of an Organism With a Heart 


all forms of animal 
lyp is probably the most neg- 


life, the 


O 


lected by fanciers. People seem will- 
ing ts pay attention to anything, cats, 
lizards, canaries, or even fish, but sim- 
ply because the polyp is reserved by 
nature and not given to showing off or 
wearing its heart on its sleeve, it is 


left alone under the sea to slave away 
at coral-building with never a_ kind 
word or a pat on the tentacles from 
anybody. 

It was quite by accident that I was 


broucht face to face with the human 
side of a polyp. I had been working 
on thesis on “Emotional Crises in 
Spon ze Life,” and came upon a polyp 
formation on a piece of coral in the 
course of my laboratory work. To say 


that | was astounded would be putting 
it midly. I was surprised. 

The difficulty in research work in 
this | eld came in isolating a single polyp 
fron) the rest in order to study the per- 
sonal peculiarities of the little organ- 
ism, ‘or, as is so often the case (even, 
| fear, with us great big humans some- 
times), the individual behaves in an en- 
tirely different manner in private from 
the one he adopts when there is a crowd 
around. And a polyp, among all crea- 
tures, has a minimum of time to himself 





An enraged polyp (greatly mag- 
nified) brooding over a fancied 
wrung done bim by a rival in 


business. This habit of solitary 

rumination is one of the reasons 

for the intense emotional reac- 
tions of polyps as a clan 


in which to sit down and think. There 
is (lways a crowd of other polyps drop- 
ping in on him, urging him to make a 
fourth in a string of coral beads or 
just to come out and stick around on a 
rock for the sake of good-fellowship 


Robert C. Benchley 


The one which I finally succeeded in 
isolating was an engaging organism 
with a provocative manner and a little 
way of wrinkling up its ectoderm which 
put you at once at your ease. There 
could be no formality about your rela- 
tions with this polyp five. minutes after 





A gathering of polyps in the 
process of embarkation for the 


Polyponnesian War. The class 

feeling among these little or- 

ganisms is tremendous, and with 

practically no incitement at all 

they lose their heads and give 

way to the mob spirit as is 
shown above 


your first meeting. You were just like 
one great big family. 

Although I have no desire to retail 
gossip, I think that readers of this 
treatise ought to be made aware of the 
fact (if, indeed, they do not already 
know it) that a polyp is really neither 
one thing nor another in matters of 
gender. One day it may be a little boy 
polyp, another day a little girl, accord- 
ing to its whim or practical considera- 
tions of policy. On gray days, when 
everything seems to be going wrong, it 
may decide that it will be neither boy 
nor girl but will just drift. I think 
that if we big human cousins of the 
little polyp were to follow the example 
set by these lowliest of God’s creatures 
in this matter, we all would find our- 
selves much better off in the end. Am 
I not right, little poiyp? 

What was my surprise, then, to dis- 
cover my little friend one day in a 
gloomy and morose mood. It refused 
the peanut-butter which I had brought 
it and I observed through the micro- 
scope that it was shaking with sobs. 
Lifting it up with a pair of pincers I 
took it over to the window to let it 
watch the automobiles go by, a diver- 





sion which had, in the past, never 
failed to amuse. But I could see that 
it was not interested. A tune from the 
victrola fell equally flat, even though | 
set my little charge on the center of 
the disc and allowed it to revolve at a 
dizzy pace, which frolic usually sent it 
into spasms of excited giggling. Some- 
thing was wrong. It was under emo- 
tional stress of the most racking kind. 

I consulted Klunzinger’s “Die Koral- 
lenthiere des Rothen Meeres” and there 
found that at an early age the polyp 
is quite likely to become the victim of 
a sentimental passion which is directed 
at its own self. 

In other words, my tiny companion 
was in love with itself, bitterly, des- 
perately, head-over-heels in love. 

In an attempt to divert it from this 
madness, I took it on an extended tour 
of the Continent, visiting all the old 
cathedrals and stopping at none but the 
best hotels. The malady grew worse, 
instead of better. I thought that per- 
haps the warm sun of Granada would 
bring the color back into those pale 
tentacles, but there the inevitable ro- 
mance in the soft air was only fuel to 
the flame, and, in the shadow of the 
Alhambra, my little polyp gave up the 
fight and died of a broken heart with- 


An unsuccessful polyp suitor 

hanging around the piece of 

coral on which lives the girl of 

his choice. He sees another or- 

ganism sitting on the sofa with 

his inamorata, and is consumed 
with jealousy 


out ever having declared its love to 
itself. 

I returned to America shortly after, 
not a little chastened by what I had 
witnessed of Nature’s wonders in the 
realm of passion. 








HE motto of the disarmament con- 
ference: Peace, Dead or Alive. 

JL 
The Powers are not likely to have much 
peace until they declare a ten-year dip- 
lomatic holiday. 

JL 

The paradoxical thing about short hair 
and short skirts is that 
they make men long. 





The Medicinal Wine bill in Congress 
has failed to pass. 
We are afraid that the Ship of State 
will never reach port. 

L 
Somehow or other our reformers can- 
not be persuaded to let bad enough 
alone. 





ing for ten years, there will be no war 


ship-launching. The saving to the 
United States, in sarsaparilla alone, 
will be enormous. 

ne 


In Jack Dempsey’s Memoirs, he will 
doubtless tell us how he climbed the 
ladder of success, round by round. 

JL 
__. The busy 3B’s— Beggars, 





J. 
There are 13,000 plaster- 
ers in England to-day, as 
compared with 19,000 in 
1914. 
It’s a good trade if you 
can stick. 
iL 
The German mark is doing 
its Christmas dropping 
early. ” 
ile 
Several hundred newspa- 
per correspondents are 
writing up the Armament | 
Conference, not including | 
H. G. Wells, who is writ- 
ing it down. 
a 
We suggest that the un- 
derstudies in musical com- 
edies might organize as | 
the Nasal Reserves. 
JL 
If Woodrow Wilson would 
write a book about Tu- 
multy, we might learn 
something about Wilson. 
ae 
The motto of Poor Busi- 
ness: It pains to advertise! 
JL 
“Oh, for an eye-opener,” 
sighed Cyclops the morn- 





isiad 








ing after. 
JL 

China is to “keep her integrity,” but in- 
tegrity is not under any circumstances 
to be confused with Yap. 

JL 
Literary relic of a bygone era: “She 
let her hand remain in his for a mo- 
ment, then gently withdrew it.” 

JL 
A celebrated peace-lover of Detroit 
seems to be advising people to beat their 
Fords into plowshares. 


The point of the average after-dinner 
speech is located at the intersection of 
the highest possible longitude and the 
lowest possible platitude. 

JL 
Most of the millions seem to be made 
by men who think that Bartlett’s “Fa 
miliar Quotations” is a book on Wall 
Street. 

JL 


Well, if there is to be no warship-build- 


burglars, bootleggers. 
JL 
“We will keep our army 
but halve it,’ says M. 
Briand. 
You can’t keep your army 
and halve it too. 
a5 
| Officially, nations love each 
| other like brothers. Un- 
| officially, they love each 
other like brothers-in-law. 
| JIL 
They say that environ- 
ment is a very great in- 
fluence on character. Per- 


haps you've noticed all 
those crooked streets 
around the New York 
City Hall? 

JL 
The majority of Chinese 
women cannot read or 


write. 

What of it? That doesn't 

stop them from using the 

telephone. 

JL 

Spiritualism hasn’t con- 
| vinced us, or, as we suc- 
cessful business men say, 
we aren’t sold on the ouija 
stuff. And yet we have a 
notion that during the talk 
at Washington on _ the 
scrapping of ships, a message like this 
must have been received: “Approve 
plan. Davy Jones.” 

JL 
A Naval Holiday would give the tax- 
payers of the world a chance to save 
up for the financing of bigger navies. 
JL 

What will we do when every cause for 
a New Year’s resolution has been pre- 
hibited ? 
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“The Top of the Morning to You” 




















“ The Breeder 22 Sportsman? 


Klistmas in the Klan 
Neal R. O'Hara 


T was the knight before Klistmas. 

Little Knute Kelley, aged 3.1416, was kneeling before 
the fireplace. Per House Rule No. 91,470, as indicated in 
the Kloran, nothing but kindling was thrown on the fire. 
Little Knute’s mama was knitting. Her maiden name was 
Nelson and that made Little Knute a half-Nelson. His 
papa was attending a meeting of the Klan on a well-known 
knoll just outside of Atlanta. 

Finally Mama Kelley fell asleep. The kindling burned 
up and the house grew cold. Little Knute sneezed—*ker- 
choo !”—and that woke Mama up. She put on her kimwuno, 

Just then Papa came in. “Kr-r-r,” said Papa Kelley. “It 
is cold in here. I must warm myself up.” So Mr. Kelley 
poured himself out a Kentucky knight-kap. 

“Well, Little Knute,” said Papa as he began to feel well, 
“do you know what knight this is?” 

“Tt is iodge knight at the Ku-Klux Klan,” said Little 
Knute. 

“Knix, it is more than that,” said Papa. “It is the k: 
before Klistmas. It is the knight when good Klis Klingle 
visits all good little children.” 

“Oh, confide about good Klis Klingle,” entreated Littl 
Knute. 

“Well, to begin with,” said Papa, “Klis Klingle comes 
from the Frozen North. I don’t mean places like Phila- 
delphia, New York and Boston, although those towns are 
very cold. I got that straight from the Kleagles’ reports 
to-night. Good Klis Klingle comes from farther north than 
that—even farther north than Kennebunk, Me.” 

“Go no farther,” said Little Knute. 

“Well, anyway,” continued Papa, “Klis hitches up his 
sleigh to his reindeer and loads up with lots of toys. Then 
he kisses Mrs. Klingle and starts off on his trip around the 
world and also the invisible empire.” 

“He must go faster than the Empire Limited,” chirped 
Little Knute, for the rascal was very fond of time-tal)les. 





“Ah, he does,” replied Papa. “He goes so fast he sounds 


a klaxon without slowing up at latitude and longitude in- 


tersections. And to make the reindeer go all the faster, he 


whales them with a knout.” 


“They must be Ukraine-deer,” said Little Knute, for he 


also read the New Republic. 


A Conscientious Old Subscriber Shows the 
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“Then Klis stops at every house in the land where a good 
little boy or girl resides. He comes down the kerchimney 
and puts Klistmas presents in the stockings which they hang 
over the fireplace,” said Papa. 

“What will he put in my socks?” questioned Little Knute. 

“Doubtless a Kiddie Kar,” replied Papa. 

“Is that all?” sighed Little Knute. 

“lf you want any more, all you do is wish for it,” re- 
turne’ Papa with a loving gleam in his eye. 

\Wicreupon Little Knute grabbed the Sears-Roebuck 
catalogue and wished for everything under the K’s. 

t it hardly seems fair,” said Little Knute, “that Klis 
Klingle should give everything to me. Won't he look out 
for my kith and kin also?” 
ess your loving little heart,” glowed Papa, “of course 


he will. Klis will leave your papa a Kuppenheimer suit and 
also « Knox hat to match.” 

“! wish he’d leave something nice for Mama, too,” said 
Knute. “Wouldn’t an O’Cedar mop be nice!” 


is Klingle doesn’t carry any Irish tools,” explained 
Paj 

ien there doesn’t seem to be anything suitable for 
Mama except a pair of knickers,” sighed Little Knute as 
he toddled off to his Simmons bed. 


Barber Shop “Why’s” 
_.. does a haircut always cost the same no matter 
how much hair you have? 

\\ hy does a barber always ask you if you shave yourself? 

\Why is no barber ever satisfied with the weather? 

\\hy does no barber ever have a good word for the last 
fellow that cut your hair? 

\\ hy does a barber always try to persuade you to buy out 
the -hop when all you want is a shave? 

\hy does a barber, when drying your face, always over- 
look that little corner of your ear? 

\\hy does your nose always begin to tickle just as soon 
as vour hands are tucked under the covering? 

\hy is the foot-rest on the shine-stand always too small 
for your feet? 

\hy does the shine boy always have a vigorous argu- 
ment with the other shine boy right in the middle of polish- 
ing your shoes? 


AND 
\\hy is the best-looking manicure girl always working 
down at the other end of the room? G. S. &. 





Reader Reacts 


Effects of a Popular Magazine Clubbing Offer 
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Drawn by Rea Irvin 











The Pathological Conclusion 


(“His tonsils ached as he kissed her.” . , . 
From a story by Fannie Hurst in The 
Cosmopolitan.) 


HENEVER I kiss you, my dear 
Mirabella, 
My ills and afflictions begin; 
A dull sort of ache overwhelms my 
patella, : 
And chilblains set in. 


I feel that I shortly shall find myself 
minus 
The use of one lachrymal gland 
A dizzy sensation suffuses my sinus 
My ad’noids disband. 


My lambda, my clavicle, thorax and 
pharynx 
Become much too sluggish for use; 
My punctum, trapezius, deltoid and 
larynx 
All hurt like the deuce. 


And though I’m the first one to frown 
on the practice 
Of carping, I’m forced to explain 





Said a lady named Cynthia Lisle 


That—leaving all joking aside, dear— 
the fact is, 
You give me a pain. 
R. E. Sherwood. 


JAWED MONTGOMERY Face 


It Might Serve for a Whisle 


Who was wrecked on a Tropical Isle: 


“As there’s hardly a doubt 
That nry clothes will wear out— 
It’s lucky I have a warm smile.” 


Good News for Canal Collectors 


HE New York State Legislature 

has been authorized to place on 
sale certain unused portions of the 
Erie Canal, and those persons who have 
been bothered with the problem of what 
to give their wives for Christmas will 
need to look no farther. 

What an opportunity it is! 

For there is no gift more practical 
or more tasty than a canal. When you 
present your spouse with one, you not 
only cause her intense delight (thereby 
promoting domestic felicity) but you 
also acquire a property in your home 
that will be of value to the entire fam- 
ily. You can use it as a swimming 
pool; you can get some canal boats for 
the kiddies, and let them paddle around 
at will; you can raise trout, or ducks, 
or crabs, or alligators, or sea bass 
meuniére—or anything else that your 
heart desires. And, if winter comes, 
just think of the skating! 

There is one thing to remember, 
though: the New York State Govern- 
ment will not pay trucking charges to 
your home. They refuse to deliver any 
unused portions of the Erie Canal, and 





The Priceless Old Dear 


her children, “These are my jewels”? 
Pupit: Mother of pearl. 


you will have to come and get yours 
yourself. 

Furthermore, the number of portions 
is limited. They are expected to sell 
like hot cakes. And you will therefore 
do well to get a strangle-hold on yours 
(no half-portions served) before the 
supply gives out. 

Be Patient 

“I’m three years old,” she said to me, 

“I wear my dresses to my ankle.” 

(I know this does not rhyme, but still, 

In fifteen years or so it will.) 


The Arch Enemy 


“WerE you ever in Paris?” 
“No. I had flat feet.” 


Travel Note 
WHEN in Montreal do 4 
as the rest of the Amer- \e 
icans do. 


So? 
Patnt and lipstick 
Now and then 
Are relished by 
The best of men. 

















Unsung Ordeals 


The terrible temptation of little Wilfred on his 
way home from the movies. 





TEACHER: Who was it that said of 
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him. 


The Movie Finger 


ELSHAZZAR smiled as his jaded 


ye drank in the brilliant scene be- 
He was about to call the 
yr and compliment him publicly 
his glance fell upon the hand- 
r on the wall. 


~ 


st as I expected,” he muttered. 


ther good picture ruined by a rot- 


ib-title.” 


Precepts for Patriots 


) matter what your race or birth- 
place, proclaim long and loudly 


that .ou are “American to the core’— 
this shows that you have learned the 
language, at any rate. 

If the value of something foreign is 
being discussed, do not argue the mat- 
ter: dispose of it with a name—if it is 
Itali call it “Wop”; if French, 
“Frog”; if German, “Boche”; if Eng- 
lish, “ Limey.” 

Do not wax sentimental over your 
home town; this is provincial—speak in 
generalities, such as “the greatest na- 
tion on earth,” “America for the Amer- 
icans, etc. 
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If you are present at an international 
contest in which an American is beaten, 
insist at once that the contest has been 
“framed.” Axiom: an American can 
never be beaten fairly. 

Maintain stoutly that America is su- 
perior to every other nation on earth 
in everything imaginable. If forced to 
modify this, say “in everything worth 
while.” 

Show your love for your country by 
your contempt for everything foreign— 
this is what has made the Germans so 
popular. 

A. P. S. 


He Knew 


A TEACHER read aloud to her class 
from a primer: 

“*This is a cow. Can the cow run as 
fast as the horse? No, the cow cannot 
run as fast as the horse.’ 

“Now, Johnnie,” she asked, “can you 
tell me about it in your own words?” 

The little fellow said: 

“Git onto de cow. Ain’t she a beaut? 
Can she hump herself as fast as de 
horse? Nit, she ain’t in it wid de 
horse.” 


Old Lady: Are those poplar trees? 
Mr. Hicks. Yes'm—very! 
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LIFE’S Own Best Seller 


A Complete Serial Novel in Three 
Instalments 


CHAPTER | 
H* 
(To be continued) 


CHAPTER I] 
marries 
(To be concluded) 


Cuapter III 
her. 
The End. 


Normal Condition 
“Do you think there is an invisible 
government at work?” 
“If there is any government at work 
it is invisible.” 


THE efficiency expert’s definition of 
a blotter: Something to pass away the 
time looking for while the ink is dry 
ing up. 
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HYMN OF HATE 


Dorothy Parker 


I Hate Books: 
They tire my eyes 


HERE is the Account of Happy Days in Far Tahiti; 
The booklet of South Sea Island resorts. 

After his four weeks in the South Seas, 

The author's English gets pretty rusty 

And he has to keep dropping into the native dialect. 

He implies that his greatest hardship 

Was fighting off the advances of the local girls, 

But the rest of the book 

Was probably founded on fact. 

You can pick up a lot of handy information 

On how to serve poi, 

And where the legend of the breadfruit tree got its start, 

And how to take kava or let it alone. 

The author says it’s the only life 

And as good as promises 

That sometime he is going to throw over his writing, 

And go end his days with Laughing Sea-pig, the half-caste Knock- 
oti 


Why wait? 


HEN there is the Little Book of Whimsical Essays; 
Not a headache in a libraryful 

The author comes right out and tells his favorite foods, 

And how much he likes his pipe, 

And what his walking-stick means to him,— 

A thrill on every page 

The essays clean up all doubt 

On what the author feels when riding in the subway, 

Or:strolling along the Palisades. 

The writer seems to be going ahead on the idea 

That it isn’t such a bad old world, after all; 

He drowses along 

Under the influence of Pollyanesthetics. 

No one is ever known to buy the book; 

You find it on the guest room night-table, 

Or win it at a Five Hundred Party, 

Or someone gives it to you for Easter 

And follows that up by asking you how you liked it,— 

Say it with raspberries! 


hecianrys 


HERE is the novel of Primitive Emotions; 
The Last Word in Unbridled Passions— 
Last but not leashed. ; 
The author writes about sex 
As if he were the boy who got up the idea. 
The hero and heroine may be running wild in the Sahara, 
Or camping informally on a desert island, 
Or just knocking around the city, 
But the plot is always the same— 
They never quite make the grade. 
The man turns out to be the son of a nobleman, 
Or the woman the world's greatest heiress, 
And they marry and go to live together— 
That can't hold much novelty for them 
It is but a question of time till the book is made into a movie 
Which is no blow to its writer. 
People laugh it off 
By admitting that it may not be the highest form of art; 
But then, they plead, the author must live,— 
What's the big idea? 


ND then there is the Realistic Novel; 
Five hundred pages without a snicker. 

It is practically an open secret 
That the book is two dollars’ worth of the author's own experic 
And that if he had not been through them, 
It would never have been written, 
Which would have been all right with me. 
It presents a picture of quiet family life— 
Of how little Rosemary yearns to knife Grandpa, 
And Father wishes Mother were cold in her grave, 
And Bobby wants to marry his big brother 
The author's idea of action 
Is to make one of his characters spill the cereal. 
The big scene of the book 
Is the heroine's decision to make over her old taffeta. 
All the characters are in a bad way; 
They have a lot of trouble with their suppressions 


The author is constantly explaining that they are all being stiflc 


I wish to God he'd give them the air! 
I Hate Books: 
They tire my eves 
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-<2s VERY day this 

long time one 
has looked in the 
paper to see what 
was the status of 
the negotiations for 
in Ireland. 
Every day or every 
few days some- 
thing has happened 
which was not 
peace, but was always interesting, and 
made it seem that perhaps it was Ire- 
land’s vocation to furnish interesting 
reading. “The Irish problem will never 
be settled,” said one observer. “The 
Irish mind is inhospitable to the settle- 
ment of any problem. It likes discus- 
sion.” Another said, “The trouble be- 
tween Ireland and England is racial. 
They will never agree.” To which re- 
ply was made: “No, it is not racial, it is 
political. The Irish and the English 
can get on perfectly well together. 
There is no racial antipathy between 
them. They supplement each other 
extremely well. The Irish have more 
imagination than the English and the 
English have more hard sense than the 
Irish. The trouble between them is 
purely political. It ought to be cured. 
It can be cured. It must be cured. A 
permanent condition of disagreement 
between the Irish and the English is in- 
tolerable. The reconquest of Ireland is 
intolerable, and the inconclusive situa- 
tion that now prevails is full of disas- 
trous possibilities.” 

Still another observer said: “The 
trouble between Ireland and England 
is not racial nor political, it is literary. 
The diffusion of education in Ireland 
is new. Only lately—only within the 
last generation or so—have the mass of 
the Irish been able to read and write, 
and now they overestimate the impor- 
tance of words. When facts are of- 
fered them, they neglect to take them 
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because they cannot agree about the 
language of acceptance.” 

And suddenly they have agreed. The 
literary difficulty has been got over by 
the invention of a new name—the Irish 
Free State. That is splendid. The 
other difficulties have been got over by 
hard work, and because the situation of 
Ireland, of the British Empire, of the 
United States and all the world de- 
manded agreement. 





T is a wonderful exploit, fit to en- 

courage everyone about the reorder- 
ing of the world and the possibility of 
getting the nations to realize that they 
are all one family and must live together. 
In spite of the truth that there is no 
racial incompatibility between the Irish 
and the English, nothing could be more 
bitter than the animosities that have de- 
veloped between them in the last seven 
years. If they could be brushed aside 
in the interest of peace and the general 
welfare, there is hope for the cure of 
any disagreement anywhere on earth. 
Even in the Balkans, Serbs, Bulgarians, 
Armenians, Greeks and Turks may still 
dwell in amity. 

Now, then, for a better sentiment 
towards Englishmen and the British 
Empire among the Irish here. One 
thing about which they have seemed to 
be at fault was in making no dis- 
tinction between the different kinds 
of Englishmen. Their general effort 
seemed to be to make all the trouble 
they could for the British Empire— 
to do all they could to get it in wrong 
with the United States. England, in 
their eyes, seemed to be wholly popu- 
lated by would-be oppressors of Ireland. 
They seemed not to distinguish between 
the die-hards, those extreme Tories who 


believed that nothing but force would 
ever get anywhere in Ireland, and all 
the Liberals of the Manchester school 
and all the Labor party, comprising be- 
tween them a considerable majority of 
Englishmen, who have all along op- 
posed the weary old policy of com- 
pulsion in Ireland and have beaten it. 
The English Liberals and the Laborite: 
are as good friends as Ireland has got 
in the world. They have worked for 
her in and out of season, but the Irish 
here have never seemed conscious that 
they existed. 

That course may have been sound 
politics so long as the struggle was on, 
but surely now the need of it has 
passed, and Ireland’s friends in Eng- 
land may be recognized at last for what 
they are, and Irish-American efforts to 
check useful co-operation between 
Great Britain and the United States 
may go into the discard. 

It is a great job for world peace that 
has been accomplished. Not since the 
armistice has there been an achieve- 
ment so heartening to all workers for 
the rescue of mankind from war. 





ND now how are the starving Rus- 
sians to be fed? The stories about 
them are too painful to read. A great 
work is now being done for them under 
the leadership of Dr. Nansen and Mr. 
Hoover. The American Relief Asso- 
ciation has undertaken to feed a million 
children and will do it, but there are 
twenty million people starving in Rus- 
sia. Not only we have surplus food 
and empty ships to send it in, but Rou- 
mania, so Dr. Nansen reports, is bulg- 
ing and running over with grain, and 
Roumania is only a few hundred mile 
off from the Russian starvation. 
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The President has recommended to 
Congress an appropriation sufficient to 
supply the American Relief Adminis- 
tration with 10,000,000 bushels of corn 
and 1,000,000 bushels of seed grains. 
No doubt Congress will respond and 
have overwhelming popular support in 
any adequate action that it takes. 

Two months ago at the anniversary 
of the New York Hospital, Mr. Root, 
now a delegate to the Conference at 
Washington, made an address in which 
he said that 

All the terrible lessons of the last 

decade show most clearly that the 























“Please don’t interfere” 


most insuperable obstacle to the peace 
and happiness and progress and 
growth of the people is their incapac- 
ity to receive the blessings that are 
ready for them—if they will but take 
them. The world is full of hatred 
and strife and murder to-day, because 
of the incapacity of millions of peo- 
ple, in organized states, to receive the 
truth that is being spread throughout 
all civilization and which is to be theirs 
in centuries to come—but they are not 
ready for it. All the sermons ever 
preached, all the orations ever deliv- 
ered, all the books ever printed, work- 
ing through the brain of man cannot 
fit him for the acceptance of the high- 
est tasks that man is capable of. The 
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development of character must come 
through exercise by them of the vir- 


tues that make human character— 
mercy, compassion, kindly considera- 
tion, brotherly affection, sympathy 
with fellow-man, unselfish willingness 
to sacrifice for others. 


That seems like sound doctrine, and 
if the development of character must 
come by the exercise of the virtues 
Mr. Root mentions, Russia offers us an 
opportunity to develop some national 
character in this way and it will be our 
great loss if we do not hurry to ac- 
cept it. E. S. Martin. 
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“Destroy the Audience!” 


HIS department has always maintained that the chief 

trouble with the theatre to-day is the audience. A 
futile warfare has been waged here against the coughers, 
the crooners, the nine o’clock arrivals, and, above all, the 
people who go to the theatre to be amused and therefore 
feel that they must get their money’s worth of laughs, 
whether the ’script calls for laughs or not. 

It needed, however, the intrepid terseness of Mr. Gilbert 
Seldes, writing in The Dial, to formulate a slogan which 
we should have been afraid to be the first to utter but to 
which we subscribe with all the vigor that is left in these 
old bones after a series of devitalizing defeats. 

“Destroy the audience!” rings out the voice of Catc 
Seldes. “Everything else will follow.” 


NTIL this magnificently inclusive plan was suggested, 

our goal had been merely the elimination of most of 
the women from the audience by a thorough test of the re- 
flexes of each patron entering the lobby. Each one should 
be placed in a darkened cabinet and the word “hell” or 
“damn” should suddenly be shouted at her. If she laughs 
or giggles, her money should be immediately refunded and 
she should be told to go down the street to the Columbia 
Burlesque. 

It is perhaps unfair to say that women laugh oftener at 
the wrong place than men, but a careful observation of this 
type of play-wrecker brings one to the conclusion that 
women are more startled than men at the words “damn” 
and “hell” or any frank remark made on the stage, and that 
when some women are startled in this manner they emit a 
nervous giggle, even though the words are uttered at the 
death-bed of the heroine or the scaffold of the hero. 


Q 


Certain it is that the laughter is predominantly feminine 
in those cases where laughter inflicts a deep wound on the 
spirit of the play. They laugh when Liliom slaps his little 
daughter’s hand; they laugh when Lady Kitty in “The Cir- 
cle” looks at the old photograph album; they laugh when 
Anna Christie tells of her life as a prostitute and whenever 
the old woman of the water-front takes a drink; they think 
that one of the funny moments of “Kiki” is when the little 
girl puts on her tawdry costume to go out again into the 
streets of Paris, and, in “Main Street,” they can hardly 
control themselves when Doc Kennicott is shown in his 
pajamas getting into bed during one of the most impressive 


scenes done in New York this winter. Anything spoken jn 
Irish brogue or by a drunken man is funny and, of course, 
anything said by a character who was funny in the first act 
must necessarily be funny throughout the play. It has been 
estimated that the average powers of discrimination in a 
matinee audience in New York City would, if stood on end, 
not quite fill a demi-tasse. In most other cities you could 
get them in the saucer. And in any evening audience, in- 
cluding men and women, they wouldn’t bulk impressive 
enough to send to any World’s Fair as an exhibit. 


KA RQ BR RB 


HE blame in the matter of coughing is by no means on 

the women. Here the men assert their rights, and, 
having a more raucous tonality at their command, com- 
pletely dominate the situation. But we have used up all our 
departmental vituperation writing in previous issues about 
the myriad native-sons and -daughters of Cougher Prairie. 
There is nothing more that we can say, except to point with 
pride to the agitation which is reported to have been started 
in French theatres against what our competitor, Mr. Nathan, 
might call the “bronchial boobery” and to join hands with 
Mr. Seldes in his anti-audience crusade for the betterment 
of our nationa: theatre. It would be much better if plays 
could be presented before a selected audience consisting of 
me and a few of my friends. 


ae. of which is quite transparently merely something to 
say in lieu of plays to review. 
“The Varying Shore” is the only production lucky enough 


to get in under the wire this week. It is a rather uneven 
play by Zoé Akins, with Elsie Ferguson as its star. What 
is probably the worst prologue since Drinkwater’s “Mary 
Stuart” gives the performance a wet, heavy track for a get- 
away, and an equally bad epilogue sends you out with the 
feeling of having seen an awfully good show in the High 
School hall. 

3ut in between there are scenes of considerable interest, 
enhanced by the regal grace of Miss Ferguson, and a novel 
arrangement of acts whereby we watch the heroine go 
backward, from old age to youth, in her refined but illicit 
career, makes “The Varying Shore” at least worth some- 
thing more than the ordinary. And this in spite of the fact 
that early in the play Miss Akins has one of her characters 
hazard the simile that “Life is like a race.” But perhaps 
that was considered new stuff in 1870. 

Robert C. Benchley. 
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Owing to the time it takes to print Lire, readers should verify from the daily news- 
papers the continuance of the attractions at the theatres mentioned. 


More or Less Serious 


Ambush. Belmont.—A gray play, well 
acted. 

Anna Christie. Vanderbilt-—Pauline 
Lord in as powerful a bit of acting as you 
could ever expect to see. 

The Bat. Morosco.—The final curtain 
brings the mystery solution and also nerv- 
ous co lapse. 

A Bill of Divorcement. Times Square. 
—A splendidly depressing performance. 

Bought and Paid For. Playhouse.— 
For lack of new successes, this proven suc- 
cess of a decade ago is revived. 

The Claw. Broadhurst—Lionel Barry- 
more i a part which is better than the 
play, but worth seeing. 

The Dream Maker. Empire—An un- 
even thriller, with William Gillette to lend 
it distinction. 

The Green Goddess. Booth—The 
Himalayas as the scene for George Arliss’s 
polished villainy. 

Liliom. Fulton—In a class by itself. 

The Varying Shore. Hudson—Re- 
viewed in this issue. 

The Wandering Jew. Knickerbocker. 
—Elaborately pompous. 


Comedy and Things Like That 


Alias Jimmy Valentine. Gaiety—A 
revival of the old hit. 

Beware of Dogs. Thirty-ninth St.— 
William Hodge in anti-dog propaganda. 

Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife. Ritz— 
Frenchy problems laid in Ina Claire’s bed- 
room 

The Circle. Selwyn—aA real play for 
grown-ups, with John Drew and Mrs. Les- 
lie Carter heading the cast. 

Dulcy. Frazee—Highly amusing com- 
edy on the combination of society and busi- 
ness, with considerable satire thrown in. 

Everyday. Bijou.—As entertaining as 
a play with a moral can be, and very well 
actec 

The First Year. 
the record for laughs. 

The Grand Duke. Lyceum.—Lionel 
Atwill in one of those French comedies. 

The Great Broxopp. Punch and Judy. 
—Rather beefy, but tice in spots 

The Intimate Strangers. Henry Mil- 
ler’s—A thin but pleasant play, with Billie 
3urke as the star. 

Just Married. Nora Bayes—Honey- 
moon jokes, unusually funny, thanks to 
Lynne Overman. 

Kiki. Belasco—A remarkable char- 
acter study by Lenore Ulric. 

Six-Cylinder Love. Sam H. Harris — 
Ernest Truex and June Walker in a 
legitimate hit. 

Thank You. Longacre—Small-town 
play of the wholesome type and a good 
show of its kind. 


Little —Still holding 


The Wife With a Smile. Garrick— 
oe French translation, well done, but 
why? 


Eye and Ear Entertainment 


Bombo. Jolson’s Fifty-ninth St—Al 
Jolson at his best in a mediocre show. 
. Blossom Time. Ambassador.—Franz 
Schubert’s music made into a score of real 
value. 

Get Together. 
Christmas. 

Good Morning, Dearie. Globe.—The 
musical comedy hit of the new season. 


Hippodrome.—Part of 


Greenwich Village Follies. Shubert. 
—Beautiful to look at, with one or two 
good laughs. 

The Music Box Revue. Music Box.— 
Expensive, but worth it to see a really all- 
star show. 

The O’Brien Girl. 
music and good dancing. 

The Perfect Fool. George M. Cohan’s 
—Ed Wynn at his funniest. 

Shuffle Along. Sixty-third St—Negro 
singers and dancers in perpetual motion. 

Tangerine. Casino.—Above the aver- 
age, with Julia Sanderson and John Haz- 
zard. 


Liberty.—Nice 
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INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF AMERICAN GENERALS OF INDUSTRY 
No. 16. Mr. Weed and family survive a slippery winter morning 





“Say, wha’ d’ye think that rich guy’s fawther gave him fer a Chris’mus present?— A bank account!” 


ERVY M. PHILLIPS, a former 

Chicago newsboy, who has made 
millions in Mexican mining enterprises, 
was interviewed recently in the midst 
of throwing five- and ten-dollar bills 
out of his hotel window in Omaha. 
“T’ve never been to New York,” he said, 
“but I’m going there in the next two 
weeks. Don’t know what I’ll do there, 
but I’m going to see the town and I’m 
going to see it right. I’m going up one 
side of Broadway and down the other. 
And, believe me, when I get through, 
they’ll know I’ve been there.” 

If Mr. Phillips lives up to his inten- 
tion of going up one side of Broadway 
and down the other, he will find the fol- 
lowing opportunities for the dissipa- 
tion of his fortune: 

Starting on the right.from the Bat- 
tery with the Beaver Trunk Co., dis- 
tributors of Likly, Oshkosh, Meyering, 
and Indestructo Wardrobe Trunks, 
there will be 10 blocks of steamship of- 


” 


“Aw! Th’ poor son-uv-a-gun! 


“The Street of Broken Hearts” 


fice buildings, with such divertisse- 
ments as the headquarters of Unz & 
Co., Stationers, Harry and Gus Restau- 
rant, 8 Exchange Buffets and 2 grave- 
yards. 
2 blocks of filing cabinets 
2 blocks of firearms 
33 blocks of wholesale clothing stores, 
including : 
The Guzy Blouse Shop 
Soll & Kowitz, Fall River Cotton 
Exchange 
The Velvet Shirt Co. 
The Ess-Arr Knitting Mills 
S. Glatstone & Son—“The House 
Exceptional” 
The Majestic Hat Co. 
The Realart Shirt Co. 
Princely Clothing Co. 
Nat'l Butchers and Drovers Bank 
O’Connell and Weisberger 
Liberty Boys’ Knee Pants Co. 
Worldbeeter Underwear Co. 
and 


14 Belmore Lunches, followed by: 
10 Woolworth Stores 
30 Removal Sales 
22 blocks of 
Nedick’s Orange Drink 
Truly Warner Hats 
Jos. Durst—‘The 
Talk About” 
Liggett Drug Stores 
Joe Reinhorn Broadway Art Shop, 
headquarters for sheet music, souvenirs, 
photo novelties (with mechanical pino- 
player) 
3 legitimate theatres 
5 moving picture theatres 
20 blocks of automobile salesrooms 
100 blocks of pastry shops, delica- 
tessens, C. & L. Restaurants, pink silk 
lingerie, circulating libraries, family 
hotels and moving picture houses. 
Having thus cleaned up one side of 
Broadway, Mr. Phillips can tackle the 
other, which will include the above list 
read backwards. x. C. B. 


House 
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Women in the News 
M':. ANTOINETTE SPATTER, 


sixteen-year-old flapper who 
ently voted the most popular 
er in Herkimer County, began 

signs of precocity in her 
rt when she was a mere tod- 
ircely able to run a fountain 
fer mother, who was a promi- 
nent interfeiter before domesticity 
claime her, wisely encouraged the 
little one to practice signatures on 
checks, and it might truthfully be said 
that the tiny Antoinette learned her 
forgery at her mother’s knee. Before 
her twelfth year the wonder-kiddie had 
compl«ted three terms in exclusive re- 
formatories. Antoinette’s pretty little 
head is not in the least turned by all 
the sticcess that might well have un- 
balanced an older and wiser one. She 

just a healthy, happy American girl, 


is ju 
interested in gin and outdoor sports. 
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Mrs. Sophia Cleat has come into due 
fame as the mother of nineteen chil- 
dren, six of whom have all their facul- 
ties. The Cleat home contains many 
letters from noted people, congratulat- 
ing Mrs. Cleat on her splendid family, 


Aw. 


No longer need Miladi experi- 
ence the humiliation of using 
dice which are all out of keep- 
ing with her costume. These, 
specially designed in two colors 
for formal and for mourning 
wear, are a real vital necessity 


The Woman’s Page 


which ranges from Jake, a well-set-up 
lad of sixty, to Baby Annie, a tot of 
thirty-two. Mrs. Cleat, a sweet-faced, 
bright-eyed little woman, of the true 
mother type, is nothing if not modest 
about her sturdy brood. “A lot of loaf- 
ers,” is her nickname for them. 





Bessie’s Wish | 
By Harriette Chichester Cree 


OODNESS, how I wish’t I wuz 
All drowed up, so old and tall. 
It would be des fine, becuz 
I’se so tire of being small. 
Wish’t I'd drow up awful far, 
Higher than the golden rod. 
Wish’t I wuz as old as Ma,— 
Almost nearly old as Dod. 











Miss Marguerite de la Gue, who, 
gossip insistently has it, is one of the 
highest-paid actresses on the motion 
picture screen, is responsible for a new 
angle on the ever-interesting problem 
of whether a woman can successfully 
manage both a career and a husband. 
Miss de la Gue was recently asked by 
an interviewer if she would be willing 
to sacrifice her art for her husband. 
“Do I look like a cuckoo?” was the 


Novelties in the Shops 





For the lucky woman with fallen 
arches, there are few more ap- 
propriate gifts than a pair of 
arch-supports enameled in her 
favorite color. One may pick 
them up now at almost any 
shop for $385.97, including tax 





diminutive star’s crisp summary of the 
situation. 


Household Hints 


Alcohol stains may be easily removed 
from the top of the table. The diffi- 
culty lies in getting them on it. 

The new long, full sleeves, over 
which Paris has let itself go this sea- 
son, are proving particularly popular 
in shoplifting circles. 

Be sure to save all your tinfoil and 
all the family peach pits. It is a good 
idea to keep an old barrel in the living- 
room for them. One never knows when 
another war may be Coming along. 

These are the days to take out of 
camphor Aunt Mildred’s old sealskin 
hood, Grandfather’s coat with the wal- 
rus collar, Mother’s purple velvet dress 
that she got for Ruby’s wedding, Ray- 
mond’s_ turtle-neck sweater, Mabel’s 
unborn plush neckpiece, Dad’s wrist- 
lets, and Tommy’s knitted leggings. 
This snappy, clear weather is the ideal 
time to give them the air. 

Next time try seeding the grapes with 
the pie-knife, instead of the scissors. 
You have no idea until you try it how 
much longer it will take. 


Who of us has not been per- 
plexed by the questior. of where 
to keep the washcloth when it 
is not in action? But that, hap- 
pily enough, is all done with now 
—one simply sticks it in this 
muff of pink rubber and sable 





Our Mutual Friend 


HERE is a singularly plotless, 

rambling, disjointed quality in all 
of Dickens’ novels which gives them a 
distinction and a charm that is abso- 
lutely their own—and at the same 
time makes them extremely hard to 
dramatize. Dickens never bothered his 
head about plots or themes or things 
like that. He concentrated on the crea- 
tion of characters—delightful charac- 
ters—and then permitted them to work 
out their various destinies in their own 
ways. 

The screen version of “Our Mutual 
Friend” is faithful enough to the orig- 
inal in its atmosphere and its charac- 
terizations. It is beautifully set and 
splendidly acted. But it is, for the 
most part, unutterably dull — because 
the task of crowding Dickens’ novel 
into a few reels is an impossible one. 
Whole chapters are explained away in 
one subtitle, and characters are dragged 
on and off the scene for no apparent 
reason. The result is that the average 
spectator must make a prolonged effort 
to understand what it is all about—an 
effort which is frequently beyond his 
mesital capacity. 

In spite of this, the picture is notable 
as an example of intelligent production. 
It was made, I believe, in Sweden 
(where the matches come from) and 
it gives our native magnates something 
more to worry about in the way of 
foreign competition. Whether it suc- 
ceeds or not, it proves that Sweden is 
equipped with some fine actors, and 
some directors and camera-men who 
know their jobs. Every part in “Our 
Mutual Friend” is perfectly played, the 
most important member of the cast be- 
ing an exquisite young blonde named 
Catherine Reese. She possesses a fra- 
gile, delicate, Dresden-china charm 
that is slightly reminiscent of Lillian 
Gish. She unquestionably has the 
Scandinavian rights to Mary Pick- 
ford’s title. 


HE question of adaptations is 
always a troublous one. The con- 
tinuity writer who is confronted with 


the task of converting a famous novel 
into a workable scenario must know 
what to retain of the original, and what 
to discard. If he retains too much, he 
will weaken the dramatic force of his 
photoplay; if he discards too much, he 
will lose the flavor of the novel. 

A novel may be devoured bit by bit. 
But a play or a photoplay must be 
swallowed at one sitting. Thus, the 
novelist has far more latitude than the 
dramatist, for he is never conscious of 
the narrow limits of the stage. Many 
people have read Shaw’s “Back to 
Methuselah,” and have enjoyed it in its 
printed form. But it is difficult to see 
how it can ever be played in a theatre, 
unless it is drawn and quartered, and 
served piecemeal. 

The adapter’s task, then, is one of 
selection. Dumas wrote several vol- 
umes about D’Artagnan and The Three 
Musketeers, and a comprehensive screen 
version of them could not have been 
made in less than a hundred reels. But 
Fairbanks and Knoblock and the rest 
had sense enough to select one episode 
from the great mass, and build their 
picture around that. 

How well they succeeded has been 
set forth in these columns on several 
occasions, and will continue to be set 
forth as long as the ink holds out. 


Molly O 


N “Molly O,” Mack Sennett and 

Mabel Normand both return to the 
“Mickey” mood, which has proved 
enormously popular throughout the 
length and breadth of this fair land. 
“Molly O,” however, is not so good a 
picture as “Mickey.” 

It is an almost continuous sequence 
of thrills and laughs and heart-throbs, 
but somehow or other, it never quite 
seems to be real. It is hokum, frank 
and unabashed. Although Miss Nor- 
mand is as mirthful and spontaneous as 
ever, she is necessarily hampered by the 
fact that many of her comedy tricks 
were used by Francis Wilson at the 
opening performance of “Erminie.” 
She provides plenty of genuine laughs 
in her favorite rdle of a little slum 


Cinderella, but when she breaks through 
the upper crust of Hollywood “society,” 
the laughs begin to assume a regrettably 
derisive note. ; 

Lowell Sherman (whose name is 
carefully omitted from the program) is 
the suave villain of the piece, and hand- 
some Jack Mulhall is the aristocratic 
hero. Mr. Mulhall looks as though he 
could shake a mean chocolate malted 
milk. 


The Lotus Eater 


HERE are infinite possibilities in 

Albert Payson Terhune’s story, 
“The Lotus Eater,” but many of them 
are not realized in the film version. 

It is a fantastically absurd tale of 
a young man who, having spent his 
life at sea, comes to New York and 
marries the first woman he meets. She 
turns out to be a mercenary, material 
sable-hunter, and the romance is short- 
lived. So the young man climbs into 
a one-cylinder blimp and starts to fly 
across the Pacific, landing on a magi- 
cal isle of the South Seas, where he 
finds a colony of veritable Arcadians. 
They have no money, no laws and no 
troubles of any kind. In fact, every- 
thing is free on the island, including 
liquor and love. 

Marshall Neilan has constructed an 
interesting and amusing picture of this 
promising material, but for all that, he 
has no more than scratched the surface 
of satire that lurked in the story. 

John Barrymore, with his bobbed 
hair, is the star, and he is effective at 
all times—particularly when he inserts 
his profile between the camera and the 
setting sun. 


A Prince There Wasn’t 


N this’ page last week, Thomas 
Meighan’s new picture, “A Prince 
There Was,” was referred to as “The 
Prince Chap”—the title of one of Mr. 
Meighan’s earlier productions. It was 
simply a stupid, inexcusable blunder, 
and is apologized for herewith. 
Robert E. Sherwood. 
(Recent Developments will be found 
on page 31) 








“Heavens! I'll be glad when I get home with these bundles so I can scratch my ear” 


Christmas in Moscow 


| = up the common stocking, The State, your Father-Mother, And for your dormitory, 


Dear children communistic, Its rationed gifts disbursing, A pretty red-ink plan of 
The Christmas Legend mocking Forbids you any other, The room where went to glory 
With reason syllogistic. No private instinct nursing. The family Romanoff! 


Not with an expectation Some wealthy children’s playthings While playthings and apparel 
Of mythical Saint Nicholas, Our Red Guards confiscated, Are shared in even lots-ky, 
But as a demonstration Likewise their parents’ gay things, Stand up and sing your carol, 
Of empty faiths, ridiculous! Justly expropriated. “Long live Lenine and Trotsky!” 
Frederick Moxon. 












































A Study in Still Life 


Santa Claus: I think this package is “Looks like a thermos bottle!” “A still!” 
for you, Mr. Bonedry. 
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Let’s never mind if some of the neighbors do think it 
is a bit mollycoddle 


How to Keep Well 
The Object Lesson of the Small Boy 


AT anything and everything in prodigious quantities; 
especially candy, fresh-baked pastry and other sweets. 

Get dirty hands and—if possible—a dirty face at least 
twice a day. 

Expose the body to the elements—go barefoot whenever 
possible, rubberless and hatless in winter; lie in the snow 
until the clothing is thoroughly soaked. 

Engage in violent exercise after a heavy meal, such as 
leapfrog, snowballing and hitching on to fast-moving ve- 
hicles. 

Brush the teeth as superficially as possible and put off 
going to the dentist’s as long as possible. 

Never take a bath, or—at most—stroke the water with 
the toes and then wet the towels. 

Disregard the “early to bed—early to rise” rule as far 
as is in your power. 

Be sure to keep the bedroom window well shut on cold 
nights; pile up a mountain of covering—using the extra 
pillow for the feet—and get completely under. 


Shy at medicines. 
Edmund J. Kiefer. 


Quartette 


Tax Cottector (to claimant for exemption) : 
you have three dependents. Is that all? 


You say 
AppLticant: Well, you might add the landlord. I prac- 
tically support him. 
GiL.tett: Oldsoak and his physician have quarreled. 
Terry: Yes, the doctor stopped treating him. 


Holly and Mistletoe 


WIN sisters of the Yuletide, born and bred 
To tender sentiment of song and tale 

So young and yet so old through ages fled, 
Your advent we with acclamations hail. 
Sing ho! the tender Mistletoe so frail; 

Sing ho! the Holly. But, when all is said, 
Why is the fragile Mistletoe so pale, 

Why does her sister Holly blush so red? 


One bold, one modest, could there be than these 
Two sisters more unlike? 
To fair maturity on winter trees, 
And both with Yuletide spirit overflow, 
Does Mistress Holly blush for sins she sees 
Committed by frail Mistress Mistletoe? 


Though both may grow 


Sam S. Stinson. 


A Household Fable 


CERTAIN man seemed utterly unable to kee; 

the ructions in his own home. He made a res 

that thereafter when a quarrel started he would k 

nose out of it and let it ride. Also he would be ve 

erant and patient toward the quarrelers. He he! 

thought until he began having a kindly and forbeari: 
ing toward every member of his family. 

Having cultivated this mental attitude he was ver 
ious to show it off, so he kept smiling pleasantly to | 
and waiting for trouble to break loose. 

But none broke. . 

Whereupon he said to himself: 

“Odd! 
turbances myself!” 
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Give and Take 


Burglar: Guess I'll wait till he gets through. 


I must have been starting most of thos 
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The Inquiring Reporter 
Every Week He Stands at the Corner of 42nd Street and Broadway and 


Asks a Question of the Passers-by 
Donald Ogden Stewart 


THIS WEEK’S QUESTION: 
Do You Think the World 1s Getting Better? 


THE ANSWERS: 





R. ED. BOPP, 277 
Railroad Avenue, 
Scranton, Pa—Licensed Plum- 
ber: “Anatole France, in his 
thoroughly delightful ‘Jardin 
des Epicures,’ makes the state- 
ment that the human race is 
not susceptible of an 
indeterminate prog- 

ress, and I am more 

or less inclined to be- 

lieve what he says. 

You know Anatole 
France? But, my dear 

fellow, you should. 

Read him in the original, of 
course. Most of the transla- 
tions are abominable, simply 
My, my, to think you don’t know Anatole 








Ed. Bopp 
(Licensed Plumber) 


abomi: able. 
Franc 

“Ani my Weltanschauung is further amplified in that 
glorious “Degradation of the Democratic Dogma,’ where 
Henry Adams advances the theory that democracy, instead 
of signifying ‘progress,’ is a symbol of decay. I think that 
from those two men—Anatole France and Henry Adams— 
one would get at least an approximation of the way I would 
answer your rather obvious question ‘Is the world getting 
better ?’ 

“And yet, my dear fellow, pessimism is not the answer. 
We oi the younger intelligentsia are disillusioned, of course, 
—we see the falseness of all the old tricks—war, socialism, 
patriotism. We have no illusiéns. But we have Irony. 
You know Irony? Oh, you must read H. L. Mencken. 
And the thing about us is that we are frank.- We are frank 
about everything. Take sex, for instance. Just take sex. 

“No, I do not believe that 
the world is getting better. 
And my, you simply can’t im- 
agin how bum the plumbing 
business is this winter, either.” 


M35 ESTELLE T. 
BRIDGEWORK, 1087 
Cape May Avenue, Omaha, 
Neb.— Society Girl: “What 
a simply intriguing question. 
Is the world growing better? 
We'l, it surely looks better here 
in New York than it does in 
Omaha. I’m simply crazy 
about the East. Have you port 

ever been to Omaha? You Estelle Bridgework 
look a lot like a man I was on (Society Girl) 











a house party with there two summers ago. Are you 
Amherst? He was an Alpha Sig. Everybody thought he 
and I were engaged. It was the Gersen’s house party. 
Probably you have heard of them. D. G. Gersen. He’s 
supposed to be the wealthiest man in Nebraska. ‘Gert’ 
Gersen and I roomed together at Miss Dobbs’. She’s sup- 
posed to be engaged to Eddie Lyons of Duluth. You know, 
—‘Lyons’ Radiators.’ She met him at Miami last winter. 
Mother and I are on our way there now. We've had our 
reservations since last September. I think this will be our 
last winter South. Everyone in Omaha has started to go 
there now. Mother says I don’t spend more than two weeks 
a year in Omaha. We've been abroad six times, and there’s 
something about the East and Eastern men that attracts me 
terribly. You don't know how lucky you are to be here all 
year. Where are you stopping? We're at the Gorham. 
We simply couldn’t get a thing at the Ritz. Mother and I 
would be awfully glad to have you drop up for tea some 
afternoon. Good-by.” 


RS. ANNIE E. PRIMROSE, 23 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass.—Beard- 

ed Lady: “Ah, how can one 
say whether or no the world 
is getting better. In youth one 
drifts delightfully through del- 
icate days; in old age, one wan- 
ders wistfully by the shores of 
And the end 





sacred memories. 
of all is death! 

“From my watch tower I 
have seen the generations come 
and go. I have watched strong 
youths venture forth to return, 
broken and heart-sick men; I 
have seen happy girls turn 
slowly into bitter, disappointed 
women. 

“To my father’s house in those happy Boston days came 
the best of his generation. Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow. 
Ah, there were giants in those days—giants to whom the 
present generation seem but pygmies! 

“But they have come and gone as come and go the leaves 
on the trees of the Public Gardens. They have vanished 
beyond that strange, distant and indefinable pale—into that 
limbo from which, alas! there can be no recall. And as I 
watch in silence, day after day, I think to myself of the 
words of my favorite poet, ‘Nescio quid certe est, and I see 
only, through gradually dimming eyes, that the hairs of my 
beard, once proudly black, are slowly turning, with ap- 
proaching age, to silver gray.” 








Annie Primrose 
(Bearded Lady) 


R. FRANCIS X. GINSBERG, 44 Extension Street, 

East St. Louis, Mo—Student: “You ask me 
whether The World is getting better. I am really in no 
position to say. You see, I’ve subscribed to The Tribune 
for twenty years.” 





(d) Two Companies of Red 1 Pepper 
Throwers. 
(e) One Platoon of Cologne ang 
Florida Water Sprayers, 
(f) Companies A, B, C and D of 
the 325th Division of Rough 
and Merciless Ear Boxers. 
(g) The President’s Own Imperial 
Hair Mussers. 
4.—Airplane scouts will fly over the 
enemy, dropping hay fever germs in 
great profusion. 
5.—The 77th Brigade of Cheek 
Pinchers will hold itself in readiness 
for any emergency. 
6.—Should the enemy, instead of 
being taken by surprise, put up a stern 
resistance, the 256th Regiment of Rope 
Skippers will advance to Hill 75 and 
indulge in fancy rope skipping to dis- 
tract attention from the main moyve- 
ment. 
7.—Mopping up will be done by six 
regiments of shadow boxers. 
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Remarks: 

The foe will no doubt resort to their 
well-known method of sending out 
many platoons of charming showgirls 
to flirt with the expeditionary forces 
and retard the advance. The addresses 
of the young ladies may be taken, but 
under no circumstances shall a com- 
batant stop to chat. 

Company commanders will caution 
their men against atrocities. The foe 
have been guilty of atrocities right 
along, resorting particularly to the prac- 
tice of compelling prisoners to listen t 
current vaudeville jokes and jazz songs. 
but our men must not retaliate in kind. 


Rations: 

All combatants shall carry handbags 
with two days’ supply of ice cream 
cones and malted milk. 

(Signed) General O. B. Gentle, 

Commanding. 


“Ker-chew!” 


Will Disarmament Result in 
This? 
H. I. Phillips 
ENERAL ORDERS NO. 6787 :— 5 ¥ 
The attack will take place in the 
G sector to-morrow morning at 5:10 
n accordance with the following in- 
structions : 
1.—The artillery will shell out the foe 
in advanced positions with home-made 
biscuits. , 
2.—A heavy barrage of wheat cakes ete Mm 4 
and codfish balls will start at 5:05. ' / ior! 
3.—The infantry will then go over toys | a 
the top in the following formation: 
(a) 235th Brigade of Wrist Slappers. Yaa... oe Ss” 
(b) 23rd Regiment of Cup Custard % = — 
Hurlers. ig aaa 


(c) 47th Regiment of Nose Tweak- A Christmas Eve Episode 
ers. 


toyse 








The capture of Santa Claus, alias Slippery Sam, bootlegger 











The Perfect Christmas 
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Those Dangerousty Dynamic British Girls 


T is difficult to get into Rose Macau- 

lay’s “Dangerous Ages” once you 
discover that it is going to be about 
another one of those offensively healthy 
English families. Ever since “Mr. 
Britling” we have been deluged with 
accounts from overseas of whole droves 
of British brothers and sisters, mothers 
and fathers, grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, who all get out at six in the 
morning ana play hockey all over the 
place. Each has some strange, intimate 
name like “Bim,” or “Pleda,” or 
“Goots,” and you never can tell which 
are the brothers and which the sis- 
ters until they begin to have children 
along in the tenth or eleventh chapter. 

In “Dangerous Ages” they swim, 
Dozens of them, all in the same family, 
go splashing in at once and persist in 
calling out health slogans to one an- 
other across the waves. There are 
Neville and Rodney and Gerda and 
Kay, and one or two very old ladies 
whose relationship to the rest of the 
clan is never very definitely established. 
Grandma, for some reason or other, 
doesn’t go in swimming that day, doubt- 
less because she had already been in 
before breakfast and her suit wasn’t dry. 

These dynamic British girls are al- 
ways full of ruddy health and current 


Fiction 
Skeletons, by Guy M. Walker. (The 


Stratford Co., Boston.) To anyone whose 
mind is jaded with manufactured short 
stories, this book will come as a revelation 
of how interesting stories can be made 
when no attempt at literary art is forced 
upon the reader. The best short stories 
we have read in many a long day. 


The Brassbounder, by David Bone. (E. 
P. Dutton & Co.). A new edition, with a 
special preface by the author, of a sea 
story which ranks very high, and which 
no lover of sea stories can well afford 
to miss. 


Angelica, by Elisabeth Sanxay Holding 
(George Doran Co.). Astonishing, 
vivid, ‘individual characterization which 
leads us only to a general sense of un- 
reality. What a story! Ugh! 


information. They go about kidding 
each other on the second reading of the 
Home Rule bill or fooling in their girl- 
ish way about the chances of the Labor 
candidate in the coming Duncastershire 
elections. It is getting so that no novel 
of British life will be complete without 
somewhere in its pages a scene like the 
following : 

“A chance visitor at The Beetles 
some autumn morning along about five 
o’clock might have been surprised to see 
a trail of dog-trotting figures winding 
their way heatedly across the meadow. 
No one but a chance visitor would be 
surprised, however, for it was well 
known to invited guests that the entire 
Willetts family ran cross-country down 
to the outskirts of London and back 
every morning before breakfast, a mat- 
ter of fourteen miles. In the lead was, 
of course, Dungeon in running cos- 
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tume, followed closely by the flaxen. 
haired Mid and snub-nosed Boola, then 
Arlix and Linny, striving valia itly for 
fourth place but not reckoning on the 
fleet-footed Meeda, who was no longer 
content to hobble in the vanguard with 
Grandpa Willetts and Grand; 
mother, who still insisted on cross- 
country running, although she had long 
since been put on the retired list at the 
Club. 

““Oh, Linny,’ called out D 
over her shoulder, ‘you young minx! 
Why didn’t you tell us that you were 
reading a paper on Birth Contro! at the 
next meeting of the Spiddix? Twiller 
just told me to-day. It’s too ripping 
of you!’ 

“*Silly goose,’ 
bling over a hedgerow, ‘how 
what the vicar said the othe: 
about your inferiority complex? 
toppo, and you know it.’ 

“It won't be long now befor 
have disenfranchisement throug! 
way, muttered Grandpa Willetts, ¢ 
ing down into a stone quarry, at 
exhibition of reaction a loud ch: 
laughter went up from the entir: 
ily, who by this time had r 
Nogroton and were bursting 
health.” 
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The Blood of the Conquerors, by Har- 
vey Fergusson (Alfred A. Knopf). The 
decline and fall and ultimate reversion of 
a young Mexican, told with consummate 
realism. 


The Girls, by Edna Ferber. (Doul 
Page & Co.). To those who like 
Ferber’s writings—and there are a 
many—this book will be welcome. 
a good story, told as Edna Ferber 
good stories. 

Others 


Manhood of Humanity, by Alfred 
Korzybski (E. P. Dutton & Co.). This 
may be one of those “epoch-making” books 
that come along every few weeks, and we 
gather that the author and some of his 
friends think it is. For us it is just words 
and words and yet more words. 

Fifty Years a Journalist, by Melville 
Stone (Doubleday Page & Co.). News- 
paper history of the past told with great 
charm by one of its chief actors. : 
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The shick-Skinned Driver 


You know him. You have suffered from his ways. 


rad 


Your protests are like arrows against the armor of his thick, hip- 
popotamus hide. Nothing but the steel-jacketed bullets of an 
indignant public opinion will make him realize that his s/ip-shod 
driving jeopardizes the life of everyone in his path. 


The thick-skinned driver leaves Weed Tire Chains in the locker 
when careful drivers put them on their tires. The thick-skinned 
driver comes recklessly cut of side streets; the thick-skinned 
driver cuts corners; the thick-skinned driver never inspects his 
brakes or steering gear; the thick-skinned driver does not signal 
before turning or stopping; the thick-skinned driver does not 
give a warning signal of his approach. 


Let us get together. Let us mould the steel-jacketed bullets of 
public opinion that will pierce his thick skin; make him realize 
that he must consider the rights of motorists and pedestrians. 


Maybe he has a conscience and the thick hide is thoughtlessness. 
Maybe he has only a sense of fear. The bullets can reach that too. 


Show this to the thick-skinned driver. Let him choose his own 
class. And keep on the firing line till every human hippo who 
is muscle-bound above the ears, is driven from the road. 








This is a sequel to our famous advertisement: ‘‘ The Slip-Shod Driver’’. 
Reprints of both sent on request 





AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


BRIDGEPORT Xe/ CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago NewYork Philadelphia Pittsburgh Portland, Ore. San Francisco 


The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CHAIN IN THE WORLD 








A Native 


5 AvI. _In Homer’s time and long thereafter 
5 e» /s} Z ey cities had a habit of claiming that iflys. 
Ie Pee ne = Z- trious persons were born in them. Possibly 
it is a more modern tendency for persons 
Proper Observance to claim that they were born in illustrioys 
localities. Two youths were reading the 
The beginners in the primary room of ‘ ae society news in the daily paper, wherein 
the Scipio schools were to observe “zero a Southampton, L. L, figured prominently 
moment” Armistice Day at eleven o’clock. } 2 A One of them observed casually that he had 
“Now when the time comes, we must all ¢ i f been born in Southampton. The other 
be quiet,” instructed the teacher. 10% looked up quickly. “I bet it was out of 

“And hadn’t we better cry, too?” sug- 4 ; season,” said he. 
gested little Mary Katherine, age six. ; —New York Evening Post. 

' —Indianapolis News. / < 
A Gala Day 


“ce Sn » . 2 ry =e’? 
History Must Be False ; First GHILLIE (in attendance at profit. 
Henry Ford ups and says: “History is q - “EDR eers’ shooting party): Man, it’s a swell- 
bunk,” whereupon a lot of college profes- he ish pairty we hae this year. 
sors jump on him. But when the more \, Seconp GHILLIE: Ay! ye’re richt. They A 
rhetorical Napoleon said: “History is , 8 tell me there’s twenty thoosand poonds- 
fable agreed upon,” the pedagogues pro- = worth o’ jew'Iry on the moor the day. 
ceeded to quote that as an epigram. —— - Punch, S 
—New York Morning Telegraph. ‘ 
Head On 


The Difference a : ; 
“Awful accident last night—car turned 
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1915: Old Jenks came home drunk a corner.” 
again last night. REFERRED TO THE HANGING “No reason for an accident, was it?” Be 
1921: Old Jenks left home drunk last COMMITTEE “Yeh. There wasn’t any corner pr 
night—Nashville Tennessean. “Only the artists can tell you what Yale Record. - 
z Spee see . : the pictures mean.” " = .4.": tr 
“An, neighbor, I don’t hear you fighting Lonpon Cassy (worsted in dispute about afi 
with your husband any more.” “Then they ought to hang them fare): Well, I ‘opes as the nes = 
“No; just at present we're angry.” alongside the pictures.” wheeler yer tikes, mum, will be an ‘ears * 
—Sans-Géne (Paris). —Kasper (Stockholm). —Boston Transcript. all 
cri 
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Great Britain, Canada and British Possessions. Title registered in U. S. Breams Buildings, London, E. C. Canadian distributor, J. R. 
Patent Office. $5.00 a year in advance. Additional postage to foreign 386-388 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada. 
countries in the Postal Union, $1.60 a year; to Canada, 80 cents. Back No contributions will be returned unless accompanied by stan 
numbers cannot be supplied. addressed envelope. A LIFE does not hold itself responsible for th 
The text_and illustrations in Lire are copyrighted. For Reprint Rights non-return of unsolicited contributions. : 
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Lane, London, E. C., England. to the date of issue to be affected. 
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Panama,So.America and Windward Islands | | 
THE CANADIAN PACIFIC W 
Offers two remarkable Cruises de 
Luxe by And 
The splendid \] 
“EMPRESS OF BRITAIN” mn 
22,200 tons displacement Have 
THE LARGEST STEAMER TO THE : 
TROPICS Agaii 
Oil-burning—no coal dust—cinders—soot Intre 
Sailing from New York Gone 
Jan. 21st and Feb. 21st Albei 
27 Days—Fares $300 up Or h 


Havana (Cuba), Kingston (Jamaica), Colon 4 
(Panama), La Guayra (Venezuela), Port of . Misse 
Spain and La Brea (Trinidad), Bridgetown | t aa 

(Barbados), Fort de France and St. Pierre ew ervice Oo assau W hit 
(Martinique), Charlotte Amalia (St. Thomas), | 


San Juan (Porto Rico), Nassau (Bahamas), Only Three Days—New York to Summerland And 


Hamilton (Bermuda). 


Appointments Equal Finest Hotel WEEKLY SERVICE TO NASSAU (BAHAMAS 
Luxurious suites, cabins with bath, cabins with 
toilet, electric fans in every room. Spacious In three short days you can be back to the Land of Summer Hi 
decks for games and promenades, swimming in the quaint islands of historic seas—golfing, bathing, Ow" 
pool, verandah cafes. Orchestra for concerts tennis and fishing. Fastest and most direct route to W; 
and dancing. : Antilla, Nuevitas, Bayamo, Camaguey, Ciego de Avila , 
No Passports Required Bartle, Santiago, Manzanillo and all points in Eastern Cuba 

For rates and full information apply to local 


mete a Finely appointed Express Passenger and Freight Steamers: And 
CARABIAR EACHIC RALLWAY MUNARGO (new) and MUNAMAR. W: 
; raffic Agents 
x ; a : From New York 
o % SEER EERE Jan. 7 
Bs ae % . asst ™ e.. — j = MUNAMAT. secveccescescesseee Sale I] 
ah \ ate? PS oes ages : MUNARGO. 000000005 ; . 
iw We - Weekly during season thereafter IR ( 
’ ; te 
‘ b NSON STEAMSHIP LINES | 9? 
‘ie SS MU gecie 
« 67 Wall Street, New York that it 
U. S. BRANCH OFFICES j 2. leg 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO ST. LOU ings 
POGLABEL SEGA MOBILE NEW ORLEANS low s 























Qriann' 
AMERICAN 


BH Travel 
Visiting 


Cuba—Panama—Peru—Chili 
Across the Andes — Argentine — 
Uruguay—Brazil 


Sailing from New York 
February 11th—64 days 


Via. S. S. EBRO (Pacific Line) 
Returning, S. S. AMERICAN 
LEGION (Munson Line) 


Both boats of the latest and most ap- 
proved type for cruising in Southern 
waters. Every luxury for personal com- 
fort and convenience. Excellent orches- 
tra, concerts, dances. Frequent stops 
afford ample time for delightful shore 
excursions. Experienced tour managers, 
speaking the several languages, familiar 
with every detail. Unstinted praise of 
all who sailed on our two previous 
cruises assures the success, delights and 
pleasures of the present tour. 


Reservations rapidly filling 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AT ONCE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVEL DEPT. 
65 Broadway, New York 











The Closing Year 


HAT cheer, O friend, 
Now that the year is faltering to 
its end, 

And you look back 

Along the sunlit or the shadowed track ? 

Have you, knight-like, swift spurred 
with couchéd lance 

Against the rigid bulk of circumstance? 

Intrepidly met Wrong, 

Gone forward with a song 

Albeit driven sore with goad or thong? 

Or have you failed at soul, 

Missed the high goal 

Whither your steps were bent, 

And fallen, flaccid-thewed and impo- 
tent? 


Howe’er this be, 
With level vision greet the first new 
dawn; 
And through this portal to futurity, 
With thy resolve fast clutched, stride 
on and on! 
Clinton Scollard. 


ROHIBITION will work great injury 

to the cause of temperance. It ts a 
species of intemperance within itself, for 
it goes beyond the bounds of reason, in 
that it attempts to control a man’s appetite 
by legislation and makes a crime out of 
things that are not crimes. A prohibition 
bw strikes a blow at the very principles 
” which our government was founded. 

Abraham Lincoln. 








THE SILENT DRAMA /) 
Recent Developments (4 





(The regular Silent Drama department 
will be found on page 22) 


Hamlet. Asta—An elaborate bit of 
Danish pastry, vaguely reminiscent of 
Shakespeare’s well-known play, and pic- 
torially splendid. Hamlet is played by a 
woman, Asta Nielsen, who bears a striking 
resemblance to Cesar, the somnambulist 
in “Dr. Caligari.” 


The Flower of the North. Vitagraph. 
—An exciting but incoherent melodrama, 
in which everybody does a great deal of 
running around. The talented Pauline 
Starke lends a welcome note of quiet 
charm to the proceedings. 


What Do Men Want? Gunning.—An- 
other Lois Weber problem, discussed in a 
typically Lois Weber way. 

The Sheik. Paramount—Rudolph Val- 
entino endows his role with far more fire 
and color than it deserves. The movie, 
as a movie, could not be graded very high; 
but it is certainly better than the book. 


All for a Woman. First National— 
More pitiless publicity for the French Rev- 
olution, made in Germany but lacking the 
distinction that most German pictures have 
possessed. 


The Wonderful Thing. First Na- 
tional—The wonderful thing is that 
Norma Talmadge should waste her time on 
so foolish a picture. 


Theodora. Goldwyn.— Cruel tyrants, 
shattered romances, hungry lions, fear- 
crazed mobs, gladiatorial slaughters, Chris- 
tian martyrs—more darned fun. 


| Ladies Must Live. Paramount—An 
unrecognizable version of what once was a 
penetrating social satire. 


The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse. Metro.—It will be your own loss if 
you fail to see this picture, for it touches 
greater heights of dramatic achievement 
than any other movie in history. 


The Poverty of Riches. Goldwyn.— 
One of those moral lessons for childless 
couples. 
than usual. 


For Review Next Week.—“Get-Rich- 
Quick Wallingford,” “Judgment” and 
“Boomerang Bull.” 


No better, and not much worse, | 
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Athletic 


Underwear for Men 


A knee-length, sleeve- 
less Union Suit—knit 
of WOOLand Cotton 
mixed.Ample warmth 
and protection plus 
the unrestricted free- 
dom of the lightest 
weight athletic under- 
garment. 

Made only by the 

American Hosiery Co. 
New Britain, Conn. 


ASK YOUR 
DEALER 





Chemistry a War-Beater 


E know that war is hell. The 

chemists are out to beat it. Don’t 
stop them! Don’t let the conference 
pass any absurd rules, sure to bk broken 
the moment things get hot, again t any- 
thing the chemists can de to make war 
insupportable. Our soldiers went to 
France to put an end to war. Now, 
then, let the mourners proceed up the 
right aisle and view the remains, and 
then take the deceased out and bury it. 
Don’t shoo the chemists off the job of 
making war stay dead. 

To a Dortrar Bitt: When I hed 
you, you wouldn’t buy anything; and 
now that you'll buy something, I can’t 
get you. 
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For that little 
household burn 


There is nothing better than Resi- 
nol to relieve the smart and sting. 
Its gentle medication soothes while 
it heals. Apply freely but gently to 
the affected surface, so as not to 
disturb the injured skin. Then place 
a light bandage over the burn to 
keep out the air. Resinol Ointment 
hastens the healing—an important 
point—as broken skin means an op- 
portunity for germs to enter, and if 
they do they often cause painful and 
dangerous inflammation. 


_ Your druggist sells Resinol in two 
s1zes, 


Resinol 
Extracts Uy 

























HERE is enough 

concentrated ex- 
tract in each of ‘these 
little bottles to make 
a full quart of de- 
licious non-alcoholic 
liqueur. 
Imported from Nan- 
cy, France, in twenty 
flavors. Only 35 cents. 
“Original Recipes” 
—our new booklet 


sent free for your 
Dealer’s name. 


Restaurant 
483 West 








An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff | 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to ¢:t rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 


enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in | 


gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

' tk: 0., Ci Ohio. 









Off on the Wrong Foot 


The principal of a certain school prided 


| himself on the speed with which his pupils 


went through the fire drill. When he asked 
them, “What would you children do if I 
told you there was a fire in the building?” 
the answer he had taught them rolled with 
astonishing glibness from their tongues. 
One day Dr. Henry Van Dyke was to 
lecture to the pupils. In introducing him 
the principal asked, “Now, children, what 
would you do if I told you that Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke was to lecture here to-day?” 
And three hundred voices responded in 
singsong, “We would rise promptly, put 
away our books and then quietly and with- 
out disorder, but as quickly as possible, 
file out to the street.” 
—Youth’s Companion. 


Sport 


After getting his machine out of a tail- 
spin, brushing the tip of a tall pine tree 
and taking the top rail off a farmer’s fence, 
the amateur aviator made a safe landiug 
in the farmer’s field. Climbing out un- 
steadily, he assisted his fair companion to 
| alight and mopped the cold perspiration 
| from his brow. 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed the young wom- 

| an, as she rearranged her hair. 

go up and do that again?” 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


| In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Nothing Doing 


“Mandy, I thinks I’se gwine put on my 
bes’ clothes and go down to de theayter 
ternight to see de chorus ladies dance.” 

“Rastus, lissen heah. If dat am whut 
yuh thinks, then yuh’d bettah think agin’. 
Niggah, yuh ain’t gwine put on nothin’ to 
go no place no time to see nobody do 
nothin’, never, nohow an’ not at all. Does 
yuh understan’?” 

—Nashville Tennessean. 


Overworking a Good Thing 


An office boy who had received several 
| raises demanded a further increase. 
| “On what grounds?” asked the boss. 
“Well—because you can’t very well get 
along without me.” 
“Tf you were dead I’d have to get along 
without you, wouldn’t I?” 
“Yes, I suppose so.” ; 
“Then» consider yourself dead.” 
—Union Pacific Family Bulletin. 


Overruled 
Sue: Go back and lick him, you cow- 
| ard! 
| He: But he’s already given me two 
black eyes. 
Sue: Well, he can’t give you any more, 


can he?—Hamilton Royal Gaboon. 


Between Artists 


Von Seer: You actors usually over- 
| estimate your ability. 

De Foot Licut: Yes! I know of sev- 
eral who imagine they can play Hamlet 
as well as I can.—Detroit News. 





Accorptnc to a weekly journal there are 
now 10,999 telegraph messengers working 
in London. Originally there were 11,000, 
but one got disqualified for running. 
—Punch. 





“Can’t we | 




















Aspirin | 


Then It’s Genuine 


Unless you see the name “Bayer” 
on tablets, you are not getting gen- 
| uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- 
cians for 21 years and proved safe 
by millions. Always say “Bayer.” 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 





WEA Qe 
Consumer: Wholesale prices have come 
down. Why haven’t yours? 


Middleman: That’s my deaf ear 


—Reproduced from Punch (London) 
by arrangement with 
prietors. 
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